ONE WORLD : TWO WARS

Witness the circumstances which gave rise to my oral and written
exchanges with Mr. Matsuoka. After an absence of some six weeks
in Europe the Japanese Foreign Minister returns to Tokyo ; I
immediately write requesting an appointment at the Minister's
convenience ; he keeps me (and other foreign ambassadors) waiting
for some three weeks and finally receives me officially at the Foreign
Office. In the course of the conversation the Minister expresses the
opinion that the " manly, decent, and reasonable " thing for the
United States to do would be to declare war openly on Germany
since our attitude towards Germany is provocative. He adds that
Hitler has been very patient and generous in not declaring war on
the United States, but that Hitler's patience and restraint cannot
be expected to endure indefinitely. On my taking exception to the
Minister's remarks he withdraws the implication that the United
States is guilty of unmanly, indecent, and unreasonable conduct,
and he later writes me that owing to his inadequate knowledge of
English he inadvertently used the word " decent " whereas he meant
" discreet.59

The Minister thereupon makes perfectly clear his interpretation
of the Tripartite Pact to the effect that if the United States should
convoy its ships to England and if Germany should sink such ships,
and if war with Germany should result, he, Mr. Matsuoka, would
regard the United States as an aggressor in the sense of Article 3 of
the pact, and it is his belief that war would thereupon ensue between
Japan and the United States. He adds that this is only his own
opinion and that there would have to be deliberation not only with
his colleagues in the Japanese Government but with Japan's allies,
in which deliberation Japan would have but one out of three votes.
(In this connection it is interesting to note that when Germany
attacked Greece this spring, Mr. Matsuoka, according to the Greek
Minister here, informed Mr. Politis that Japan herself would deter-
mine her obligations under the Tripartite Pact, that her decision
would be guided by common sense, and that Mr. Matsuoka thought that
it was quite clear what the decision would be. Nothing was then said
of Japan having but one out of three votes.)

I express my surprise at the Minister's interpretation of Japan's
obligations under Article 3 of the pact which provides for mutual
assistance between the allies only if one of them is attacked by another
power, and my astonishment that Japan could thus surrender her
future freedom of action and could entrust her future destiny to
deliberations in which she would enjoy but one out of three votes.
I set forth the attitude of the United States towards the freedom of
the seas and the determination of the United States to sail those
seas at will and to take all necessary measures of self-defence.

In reply to Mr. Matsuoka's first letter of May 14, I write on
May 15 to thank him, while at the same time expressing regret at
the " grave and far-reaching implications >J of his remarks in our
conversation on the previous day. On the i yth, Mr. Matsuoka writes